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The  purpose  of  this  document  is  to  inform  the  development  of  the 
Western  Canadian  Protocol  Social  Studies  (K-12)  Common 
Curriculum  Framework  for  Francophone  students  in  a  minority  setting. 
Most  of  the  information  presented  here  is  drawn  from  three 
unpublished  documents  which  can  be  consulted  at  the  Alberta 
Learning  library  : 

1.  Rapports  entre  apprentissage.  identite,  communaute,  citoyennete 
et  I'enseignement  des  sciences  humaines  favorisant  un  public 
scolaire  francophone  en  milieu  minontaire.  Version  preliminaire. 
Yvonne  Hebert,  Daniel  Buteau  and  Renee  Delorme.  November 
1998.  (Referred  to  in  this  document  as  "Rapports".) 

2.  Facteurs  sociaux,  culturels.  Imguistiques  et  educatifs  relatifs  a 
/'education  en  Alberta  francophone  -  Bibliographie  synthetique. 
Diane  Masny  and  Annie  Bourret  March  1998.  (Referred  to  in  this 
document  as  "Facteurs".) 

3.  Affirmer  /'education  en  francais  langue  premiere  en  Alberta  : 
fondements  et  orientations.  Document  de  travail  n°  9.  Alberta 
Education,  Direction  de  I'education  francaise.  November  1998. 
(Referred  to  in  this  document  as  'Affirmer".) 

This  document  provides  an  overview  of  the  above  listed  sources;  it  is 
not  a  summary  of  each  source  The  implications  contained  in  this 
document  are  substantiated  in  the  following  pages  and  are  not 
necessarily  included  in  the  sources  listed  above.  Although  this 
document  was  prepared  by  Alberta  Learning,  Language  Services 
Branch,  the  implications  are  not  necessarily  endorsed  by  Alberta 
Learning.  They  are  presented  here  strictly  to  inform  the  Western 
Canadian  Protocol  Social  Studies  (K-12)  Common  Curriculum 
Framework  development  for  Francophone  education. 

Alberta  Learning  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  original  authors.  Their  vast 
knowledge,  research  expertise,  willingness  to  address  very  broad 
subjects,  discerning  judgment  and  hard  work  (sometimes  under  tight 
deadlines)  have  made  this  document  possible.  Special  thanks  are 
extended  to  Dr.  Diane  Masny.  University  of  Ottawa,  Dr.  Yvonne 
Hebert,  University  of  Calgary,  and  Mr.  Yvon  Mane,  Language  Services 
Branch,  Alberta  Learning.  These  people  coordinated  the  research  for 
and  writing  of  the  three  sources  listed  above. 

Sometimes,  the  unique  perspectives,  thought  patterns,  meanings  and 
expressions  of  a  particular  culture  and  language  cannot  be  conveyed 
totally  in  another  language.  Consequently,  in  a  few  cases  French 
terminology  is  included  along  with  the  somewhat  unsatisfactory 
English  translation. 
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Section  1 


Specific  needs  of  Francophone  students  living  in  a  minority 
milieu  and  the  needs  of  Francophone  communities  in  light  of 
section  23  of  the  Canadian  Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms 


Historical 
background 


According  to  the  British  North  America  Act  (1867),  provincial 
governments  have  jurisdiction  over  education.  Section  93  identifies  the 
rights  of  religious  groups  but  is  silent  concerning  linguistic  rights.  It 
was  probably  thought  at  the  time  that  the  linguistic  rights  of  French 
Canadians  were  protected  under  the  religious  rights  clause,  since  the 
vast  majority  of  French  Canadians  were  Catholic  and  lived  in  homoge- 
neous communities  in  Quebec. 


In  provinces  where  English  was  and  remains  the  majority  language, 
provincial  governments  favored  a  policy  of  assimilation  to  the  majority 
culture,  and  passed  laws  to  restrict  the  use  of  French  in  school 
(School  Act  of  Manitoba,  1890;  By-law  No. 17  in  Ontario  in  1912;  North 
West  School  Act,  1901).  Without  official  recognition,  the  only 
resources  available  to  offer  French  education  services  in  the  West 
were  the  family,  community  and  local  school  boards.  The  centra- 
lization of  rural  school  boards  in  the  1960's  dealt  a  heavy  blow  to  local 
autonomy.  Small  French-speaking  communities  were  placed  in  a 
minority  situation,  and  they  lost  control  over  decisions  affecting  the 
education  of  Francophone  students  {Rapports,  pp.  6-7).* 

*   Note  :  The  three  key  reference  sources  used  to  prepare  this  document  are  cited  in 
abbreviated  form:  «  Rapports  »,  «  Facteurs  »  and  «  Affirmer». 

Because  of  these  factors,  along  with  others  such  as  the  North- 
American  media  culture,  urbanization,  mixed  marriages  and  low 
fertility  rates  among  Francophones  in  the  West  (below  the  level 
required  to  replace  the  parent  generation  -  Facteurs,  p.  3),  the 
percentage  of  Canadians  outside  Quebec  who  speak  French  has 
continually  declined.  In  1951,  French  was  the  mother  tongue  of  7.3% 
of  Canadian  outside  Quebec.  By  1996,  that  number  had  declined  to 
4.5%  (Manitoba,  4.5%;  Saskatchewan,  2%;  Alberta,  2.1%;  B.C.,  1.5%; 
Yukon,  3.8%;  NWT,  2.2%).  The  percentages  of  people  using  French 
as  the  language  of  communication  at  home  are  even  lower  (Rapports, 
p.  4). 

In  1960,  to  counter  Quebec  nationalism,  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Bilingualism  and  Biculturalism  recommended  that  Francophone 
communities  outside  Quebec  be  given  a  larger  place  and  role,  and  in 
1982  the  Canadian  Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms  recognized  the 
bilingual  and  multicultural  nature  of  Canada  {Rapports,  pp.  6-8).  These 
steps  produced  a  more  favorable  climate  for  Francophone  education 
outside  Quebec.  In  the  1990's,  Francophone  education  has  become  a 
reality  in  several  provinces,  through  the  active  involvement  of  parents 
and  communities. 
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Section  23  Section  23  of  the  Canadian  Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms 

guarantees,  to  the  children  of  parents  who  belong  to  an  official 
language  minority,  the  right  to  receive  primary  and  secondary 
instruction  in  their  mother  tongue.  The  term  "instruction"  includes 
milieu  and  values  {Rapports,  p.  10).  In  1990,  the  Supreme  Court  Mahe 
judgment  defined  the  intentions  of  section  23  as  follows  (Affirmer,  pp. 
7,  22-23): 

•  to  maintain  the  two  official  languages  and  the  two  cultures  they 
represent  and  the  blossoming  of  these  two  languages 

•  to  remedy  the  progressive  cultural  and  linguistic  erosion  sustained 
by  minorities 

•  to  create  institutional  structures,  such  as  school  governance,  in 
order  to  fulfill  the  intents  of  section  23. 

Francophone  schools  and  governance  are  the  main  institutional 
structures  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  intent  of  section  23  {Affirmer,  p.  23). 
Maintaining  the  French  language  and  culture  and  counteracting  the 
erosion  of  Francophone  communities  are  part  of  the  mandate,  vision 
and  mission  of  French  education  (Affirmer.  p.  10). 


Needs  Of  Students         Given  the  historical  context,  section  23  and  the  present  reality, 

Francophone  students  living  in  an  English  environment  have  particular 
needs  {Affirmer,  p.  23).  These  needs  are: 

•  to  reach  a  high  level  of  linguistic  competency  in  French  and  English 

•  to  maintain  self-esteem  as  a  Francophone 

•  to  develop  a  positive  cultural  identity 

•  to  be  part  of  an  authentic  Francophone  community 

•  to  develop  and  acquire  the  literacies  essential  to  language 
acquisition,  cognitive  growth,  identity  development,  and  cultural  and 
community  integration. 

The  following  pages  address  language,  identity,  culture  and 
community.  For  the  sake  of  clarity,  each  topic  is  treated  separately 
although  all  four  are  intrinsically  related.  The  implications  made  at  the 
end  of  each  section  are  all  related  to  the  broader  issue  of 
Francophone  education  and  should,  therefore,  be  considered  as  a 
whole. 


Francophone  students  need  to  attain  a  high  level  of  linguistic 
competency  in  both  French  and  English. 

Landry,  Allard  and  Theberge  affirm  the  important  role  of  the  home  and 
school  in  maintaining  the  French  language  in  a  minority  setting,  and  on 
the  positive  correlation  between  self-esteem  and  a  sense  of  belonging 
in  students  whose  home  language  is  French  {Facteurs,  p.  15).  Carey 
and  Cummins  {Facteurs,  p.  15)  indicate  that  a  high  level  of 
competency  in  the  mother  tongue  has  a  positive  impact  on  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  second  language,  even  if  the  mother  tongue  is  a  minority 
language.  However,  the  acquisition/maintenance  and  transmission  of 
French  in  a  minority  environment  are  not  guaranteed. 


Language 
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The  growing  trend  toward  a  high  rate  of  exogamous  marriages  (one 
Francophone  and  one  non-Francophone)  compromises  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  French  language  at  home.  In  1991,  78%  of  Franco-Albertan 
children  (aged  0  to  4  years)  came  from  mixed  families  {Facteurs, 
p.  21).  Dube  and  Laberge  report  that  only  one  out  of  ten  children  of 
mixed  marriages  will  be  bilingual;  the  other  nine  will  be  unilingual 
English  (Facteurs,  p.  20).  The  increased  rate  of  exogamy  leads  to  an 
increased  rate  of  assimilation.  Today,  many  children  attending 
Francophone  schools  learn  French  in  kindergarten;  families  are  finding 
it  increasingly  difficult  to  assume  a  role  in  the  transmission  of  the 
French  language. 

The  overwhelming  influence  of  North  American  English  language  and 
culture  and  the  lower  sociocultural  status/value  of  French  in  the  West 
negatively  affect  students'  linguistic  development  and  achievement. 
Their  decision  to  use  either  the  English  or  French  language  depends 
on  (Facteurs,  p.  22): 

•  their  perception  of  the  relative  vitality  of  the  language 

•  their  perception  of  the  status  and  vitality  of  the  cultural  group 

•  the  visibility  of  the  language  and  culture. 

Landry,  Allard  and  Hebert  (Facteurs,  p.  17)  indicate  that  students  may 
adopt  the  majority  language  because  of  its  powerful  attraction, 
combined  with  their  ambiguous  feelings  toward  the  Francophone 
linguistic  group  (and  their  perceived  lack  of  mastery  of  the  language, 
resulting  in  low  self-concept).  These  are  all  characteristics  of 
"subtractive"  bilingualism. 

Subtractive  bilingualism  occurs  when,  in  the  course  of  learning  a 
second  language  in  a  minority  environment,  the  second  language 
gradually  replaces  the  first  in  everyday  use.  The  two  languages  are  in 
competition,  and  the  language  that  has  the  most  prestige  replaces  or 
negatively  affects  the  mother  tongue  (Facteurs,  p.  17).  Subtractive 
bilingualism  is  often  found  among  students  whose  first  language  is  not 
the  majority  (dominant)  language  (Affirmer,  p.  19).  For  example,  the 
results  achieved  by  Francophone  students  in  Manitoba,  New 
Brunswick  and  Ontario  on  the  1993-1994  Grade  9  Student 
Achievement  Indicators  Program  (SAIP)  reading  and  writing  tests  were 
lower  than  those  of  students  writing  in  English  and  lower  than  those  of 
French  students  in  Quebec  (Gerin-Lajoie  et  al.,  p.  2).* 

•  Diane  Gerin-Lajoie,  Normand  Labrie  et  Denise  Wilson.  Etude  interpretative  des 
resultats  obtenus  par  les  eleves  franco-ontariens  en  lecture  et  en  ecriture  aux  tests 
de  niveaux  provincial  et  national.  Centre  de  recherches  en  education  franco- 
ontarienne,  Toronto.  Juin  1995. 

Results  achieved  by  Francophone  students  on  the  1998  SAIP  reading 
and  writing  tests  were  lower  in  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia  and  other 
Francophone  populations  (which  include  Manitoba,  British  Columbia, 
Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Newfoundland  and 
Labrador,  Northwest  Territories  and  the  Yukon)  than  those  of 
Francophone  students  in  Quebec  except  for  level  5.  English  speaking 
students  in  Quebec  had  similar  results  as  their  counterparts  outside  of 
Quebec. 
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The  goal  of  French  education  is  to  develop  "additive  bilingualism";  that 
is,  to  have  the  learning  of  a  second  language  complement  and 
contribute  to  the  mastery  of  the  first  language.  The  student  is  enriched 
by  having  two  languages  and  cultures  co-exist  in  his  mind  in  a 
complementary  and  positive  way  {Facteurs,  p.  17).  Hamers  and  Blanc 
(Facteurs,  p.  17)  indicate  that  additive  bilingualism  is  possible  for 
minorities  when  the  less  prestigious  mother  tongue  is  valued  at  home 
and  at  school.  Cummins  (Facteurs,  p.  17)  suggests  offering  students 
as  many  experiences  as  possible  in  their  mother  tongue.  Allard  and 
Landry  [Facteurs,  p.  22)  report  that  in  a  minority  environment,  additive 
bilingualism  is  possible  only  if  the  quality  and  quantity  of  contacts  in 
the  mother  tongue  can  compensate  for  the  social  pressures  of  learning 
the  dominant  language.  This  is  one  of  the  raisons  d'etre  for 
Francophone  schools. 

Many  studies  show  that  additive  bilingualism  has  positive  effects  on 
cognitive  development  {Facteurs,  p.  17).  Lambert,  Cummins  and 
Landry  (Affirmer,  p.  19)  report  that  achieving  a  certain  level  of 
competency  in  the  first  language  is  of  primary  importance  for  success 
in  school  and  helps  in  the  attainment  of  additive  bilingualism.  Students 
who  are  at  the  expected  level  of  first  language  competency  can  use 
the  language  "without  the  help  of  any  context".  They  can  understand 
messages,  generate  their  own  ideas,  manipulate  ideas,  create  links 
between  ideas,  and  express  ideas  competently  and  with  ease. 

When  students  have  these  skills  in  two  languages,  they  are  in  a 
situation  of  additive  bilingualism,  which  is  cognitively  and  academically 
beneficial  (Masny,  quoted  in  Affirmer,  p.  19).  Carey  [Facteurs,  pp.  17- 
18)  reports  that  students  whose  competency  level  in  the  first  language 
is  low  are  less  able  to  attain  a  high  competency  level  in  the  second 
language.  Language  mastery  and  cognitive  development  are 
intrinsically  linked:  low  achievement  in  one  domain  usually 
corresponds  to  low  achievement  in  the  other.* 

•  Research  citing  Bloom  and  Drathwol  (1977),  Chamot  (1981),  Skinner  (1985)  in  Cadre 
conceptuel  des  programmes  de  frangais  a  I'elementaire/Lignes  directrices  -  Frangais 
langue  maternelle,  Language  Services  Branch,  Alberta  Education,  1987. 

The  theories  of  additive  and  subtractive  bilingualism  are  relevant  to 
those  students  whose  first  home  language  is  French  and  who  learn 
English  (the  majority  language)  as  a  second  language.  The  studies 
cited  do  not  address  bilingualism  for  the  following  types  of  students: 

•  students  from  exogamous  marriage  (and  these  students  constitute 
the  majority  of  students  who  are  now  attending  Francophone 
schools) 

•  students  whose  mother  tongue  is  English  and  who  acquire  French 
as  a  second  language 

•  students  who  learn  English  and  French  simultaneously. 

Clearly,  more  research  is  required. 

Students  have  to  develop  and  acquire  the  literacies  that  are  essential 
to  language  acquisition,  cognitive  growth,  identity  development,  and 
cultural  and  community  integration.  Masny  (Facteurs,  p.  50)  includes 
in  her  definition  of  literacy  the  skills,  attitudes,  values  and  behaviors 
related  to  speaking,  reading,  writing  and  acting.  Literacy  also  includes 
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the  ways  in  which  an  individual  understands  and  conveys  complex 
information  in  authentic  communicative  situations,  orally  and  in  writing, 
using  a  variety  of  texts  and  in  a  variety  of  contexts  {Affirmer,  p.  20). 
This  definition  of  literacy,  which  relates  closely  to  the  concept  of 
additive  bilingualism,  emphasizes  the  school's  traditional  role  relative 
to  linguistic  and  cognitive  development  (academic  or  school  literacy  - 
Affirmer,  p.  21).  This  definition  of  literacy  includes  the  development  of 
conceptual  and  critical  thinking  (critical  literacy,  Facteurs,  p.  50). 
Success  in  school  depends  on  the  attainment  of  literacy  {Facteurs, 
p.  20). 

Recommendations  for  the  improvement  of  Francophone  students' 
results  on  SAIP  language  tests*  note  (among  other  factors): 

•  the  intrinsic  interdependence  of  language  and  culture  -  language 
being  a  vehicule  for  culture 

•  metacognition  principles  and  strategic  teaching  -  construction  of 
meaning  -  as  the  basis  for  language  teaching  and  learning. 

*  Rapports  -  Projet  interprovincial  en  lecture  et  en  ecriture.  Marie  Josee  Berger, 
University  of  Toronto  et  Marielle  Simon,  Universite  d'Ottawa. 

The  1996  Western  Canadian  Protocol  Framework  for  French  as  a  first 
language  (K-12)*  (p.  viii)  responds  to  this  recommendation.  This 
framework  is  built  on  six  learning  principles  of  cognitive  psychology. 
Construction  of  meaning  by  using  planning  and  learning  management 
strategies  is  incorporated  throughout  the  framework. 

*  Cadre  commun  des  resultats  d'apprentissage  en  frangais  langue  premiere  (M-12), 
Protocole  de  collaboration  concernant  /'education  de  base  dans  I'Ouest  canadien  (de 
la  maternelle  a  la  douzieme  annee),  Septembre  1996  (p.  viii). 


Implications  Outcomes  for  the  Western  Canadian  Protocol  Social  Studies  Common 

Curriculum  Framework  (K- 12)  for  Francophone  students: 

•  must  support  the  attainment  of  a  high  level  of  cognitive  and  linguistic 
competency  in  French  and  English  (additive  bilingualism/cognitive- 
linguistic  literacy) 

•  should  provide  a  variety  of  situations  and  contexts  and  as  many 
occasions  as  possible  for  students  to  actively  use  French 

•  should  ensure  there  is  a  correlation  between  the  communication 
outcomes  of  the  Frangais  framework  and  the  social  studies 
framework 


Francophone  students  need  to  develop  a  positive  cultural  identity, 
including  self-esteem  as  a  Francophone.  The  question  of  identity 
development  as  a  whole  is  not  the  focus  here. 

Identity  formation  occurs  through  reflection  and  observation  (Facteurs, 
p.  11).  Individuals  judge  themselves  through  comparisons  with  others 
on  the  basis  of  criteria  that  are  relevant  to  them.  They  also  gauge  how 
others  judge  them  in  light  of  their  own  perceptions  of  themselves  and 
other  relevant  criteria.  Individuals  belonging  to  ethnic  minority  groups 
have  other  identification  dimensions:  their  own  (cultural)  group  and  the 
majority  society.  They  have  the  difficult  task  of  incorporating  their 
ethnic  identity  within  their  whole  identity  (Phinney-Rosenthal,  quoted  in 
Facteurs,  p.  11). 
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Ethnic  identity,  which  refers  to  the  cultural  heritage  acquired  from 
family  and  society,  includes  elements  such  as  religion,  language  and 
customs,  as  well  as  some  history  (Lapointe  and  Cardinal,  quoted  in 
Rapports,  p.  18).  For  minority  groups,  ethnic  identity  also  includes  the 
power  struggle  between  the  majority  and  the  minority  groups,  and 
claims  and  negotiations  regarding  the  expression  of  their  ethnicity 
(Lapointe  and  Cardinal,  Juteau-Lee,  quoted  in  Rapports,  pp.  18,  19). 
Sometimes,  a  "victim"  mentality  becomes  a  part  of  the  minority  culture 
(Rapports,  p.  19). 

Hamers  and  Blanc  (Facteurs,  p.  11)  believe  there  are  two  levels  of 
ethnic  or  cultural  identity.  On  the  individual  level,  the  child  develops  a 
psychological  mechanism  in  relation  to  the  sociocultural  environment 
and  uses  this  mechanism  to  construct  the  dimension  of  his  personality 
that  relates  to  a  cultural  or  ethnic  group.  On  the  collective  level,  the 
cultural  characteristics  of  the  members  of  a  group  are  perceived  as 
entities  in  and  of  themselves.  For  example,  defending  language  rights 
is  fundamental  to  the  identity  of  Francophone  groups.  Hebert 
(Facteurs,  p.  11)  indicates  that  identity  formation  for  children  in  non- 
visible  minority  groups  is  even  more  difficult. 

Students  who  belong  to  minority  groups  live  with  daily  contradictions. 
They  are  part  of  a  cultural  group  that  has  a  lower  sociocultural  political 
status,  but  they  are  also  participants  in  the  majority  culture.  They  are 
affected  by  the  power  struggle  relationship  that  exists  between  the  two 
groups  (Rapports,  p.  18).  The  Commission  nationale  d'etude  sur 
I'assimilation  (Rapports,  p.  23)  mentions,  for  example,  that  public 
authorities  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  official  status  of  French  while 
parents  impose  its  use  on  their  children  and  teachers  reprimand 
students  for  speaking  the  minority  language  poorly.  Tardif  (Rapports, 
p.  13)  reports  that  students  can  develop  cultural  ambivalence  and  low 
self-esteem  as  a  result  of  the  larger  society's  tendency  to  ridicule  and 
undervalue  the  French  language. 

Laforge  (Facteurs,  p.  11)  reports  that  it  is  often  difficult  for 
Francophone  minority  students  to  define  their  cultural  identity.  They 
have  three  choices: 

1 .  reject  English  and  identify  with  the  majority  Francophone  group 

2.  assimilate  by  adopting  the  prestigious  Anglo-American  culture 

3.  fight  to  maintain  the  minority's  rights  to  linguistic  and  cultural 
differences  and  to  education. 

Robin,  Hebert  and  Grenier  (Rapports,  p.  20)  talk  about  multiple  ethnic 
identities  -  Francophone,  bilingual  or  majority.  Students  use  the 
identity  that  is  appropriate  to  the  situation  they  are  in.  Cardinal  and 
Lapointe  (Rapports,  p.  20)  describe  this  multiple  identity  strategy  as  a 
metissage  (mixing  up)  of  cultures  and  ethnicity. 

Researchers  (Bernard,  Gerin-Lajoie,  Cardinal,  Laforge,  Duquette, 
quoted  in  Facteurs,  p.  12)  who  studied  the  question  of  identity  as  it 
relates  to  Franco-Ontarian  students  living  in  a  minority  environment 
found  contradictions  and  paradoxes  regarding  the  importance  of 
French  in  these  students'  lives  as  well  as  the  emergence  of  a  bilingual 
identity.  They  want  to  keep  the  French  language  and  culture  at  all 
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costs,  but  their  primary  culture  is  Anglo-American.  They  live  in  English 
and  want  to  work  in  the  predominantly  English  environment.  They 
perceive  themselves  more  as  bilingual  people  than  as  Francophones. 
They  value  bilingualism  as  one  of  the  fundamental  characteristics  of 
their  identity.  Cardinal  and  Hebert  (Facteurs,  pp.  12,  13)  found  that 
students  consider  themselves  bilingual  and  bicultural,  and  value  their 
bilingualism  and  dual  (English-French)  heritage. 

Hybrid  identity,  which  occurs  when  people  are  able  to  internally  blend 
the  different  cultures  they  live  with,  is  closely  related  to  bilingual 
identity  (Hebert,  quoted  in  Rapports,  p.  21). 

Godbout  (Facteurs,  p.  13)  compared  "stated"  identity  to  "real" 
(everyday,  lived)  identity  among  Francophone  students  in  Alberta  in 
1976  and  1987.  More  respondents  identified  with  the  Alberta 
Francophonie  in  1987,  but  they  lived  daily  contradictions  stemming 
from  their  perceived  lack  of  fluency  in  French;  community  divisions 
over  French  schooling;  and  ambivalence  toward  the  Catholic  church. 

Dube  and  Laberge  (Facteurs.  pp  13.  20)  note  that  children  of  exoga- 
mous  marriage  couples  in  a  minority  situation  have  difficulty 
developing  their  identity,  and  that  exogamous  marriage  couples  have 
difficulty  maintaining  the  French  culture  and  language.  (One  out  of  ten 
are  successful.)  Dube  and  Laberge  state  that  bilingualism  is  the  major 
goal  of  schooling  for  exogamous  marriage  parents,  and  not  so  much 
the  transmission  of  the  French  culture  These  researchers  found  that 
students  are  aware  of  the  effects  that  exogamous  marriages  have  on 
assimilation.  The  Federation  des  parents  francophones  de  I'Alberta 
(FPFA)  has  identified  the  challenges  faced  by  exogamous  marriage 
families  within  their  two-culture  reality  (Facteurs,  p.  20).  Friends  and 
families  may  not  approve  of  their  choice  of  schooling.  Also,  one  parent 
may  feel  that  Francophone  schooling  is  excluding  other  cultures,  does 
not  necessarily  reflect  the  values  taught  in  the  home  and  is  isolating 
the  child. 

Hebert  (Rapports,  p.  27)  reports  that  many  students  drop  out  of 
Francophone  schools  during  their  teens  and  transfer  to  immersion  or 
English  schools.  Hebert  attributes  this  trend  to: 

1.  the  refusal  of  Francophone  schools  to  accept  the  student's  real 
bilingual  nature  and  the  prestige  of  the  English  language 

2.  strategies  used  by  students  to  protect  themselves  as  they  struggle 
with  identity  problems. 

Camilleri  (Rapports,  p.  142)  reports  that  it  is  important  to  avoid 
imposing  on  students  conformity  in  a  cultural  identity  model;  Page 
(Rapports,  p.  142)  says  that  individuals  and  their  families  must  make 
their  own  choices. 

Hebert  (Rapports,  p.  123)  raises  the  issue  of  a  possible  conflict 
between  the  rights  of  Francophone  parents  to  impose  a  certain  cultural 
identity  on  their  children  and  the  rights  of  children  to  construct  their 
own  identity.  When  the  possibility  of  conflict  exists,  says  Hebert, 
respect  for  the  child  must  take  priority. 
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These  studies  emphasize  the  difficulty  that  students  living  in  minority 
environments  have  in  developing  a  positive  cultural  identity  and 
integrating  the  different  components  that  make  up  their  cultural 
identity.  This  need  is  acknowledged.  French  education  recognizes  the 
home  language  and  the  language  of  the  milieu  as  valuable,  unique 
and  useful  in  everyday  life  {Affirmer,  p.  24).  Students  who  develop 
and  acquire  personal  literacy  understand  the  dimensions  of  their  own 
Francophone  identity.  They  also  know  how  to  assert  themselves  and 
to  act  positively  as  Francophone  citizens  {Affirmer,  p.  20). 

Masny  (Rapports,  p.  139)  suggests  "asserting  differences"  (pedagogie 
de  la  difference)  as  a  means  of  creating  an  identity  by  and  through 
contradictions,  an  identity  that  stems  from  a  deliberate  and  critical 
examination  of  the  contradictions,  struggles  and  conflicts  within  the 
Francophone  minority  community.  (Note:  This  trend  goes  against 
current  educational  practices  of  minimizing  or  overlooking  differences 
and  building  on  similarities.  However  this  practice  may  support 
assimilation  and  undermine  diversity  and  its  legitimacy.) 

Students  need  to  achieve  equilibrium  and  develop  a  positive  self- 
concept.  They  need  to  learn  how  to  deal  with  the  contradictions  and 
stresses  of  their  milieu  and  the  multiple  aspects  of  their  identity. 
Therefore,  their  expressions  of  identity  must  be  respected  and 
recognized  {Rapports,  p.  27).  Cazabon  (Rapports,  p.  26)  indicates  that 
students  need  space  and  flexibility  to  create  and  express  their  identity, 
as  well  as  a  favourable  climate  that  is  open,  positive,  encouraging  and 
respectful.  He  further  suggests  that  schools  must  encourage  students 
to  create  their  identity  within  the  system  and  be  actively  engaged  in 
their  community.  Cazabon  mentions  the  necessity  of  training  teachers 
to  understand  the  development  of  minority  students'  cultural  identity 
and  the  obstacles  they  face  (Rapports,  p.  24).  Hebert  and  Delorme 
(Rapports,  pp.  27,  28)  indicate  that  approaches  in  education  must  be 
holistic;  respect  differences;  and  encourage  self-reflection/self- 
criticism,  empowerment  and  leadership. 

It  appears  that  more  work  needs  to  be  done  to  understand  the  needs 
of  students  and  parents  of  exogamous  families  and  to  foster  the 
development  of  a  positive  cultural  identity. 


Implications  Outcomes  for  the  Western  Canadian  Protocol  Social  Studies  Common 

Curriculum  Framework  (K-12)  for  Francophone  students: 

•  must  help  students  develop  a  positive  cultural  identity 

•  should  engage  students  in  the  construction  of  their  cultural  identity 
through  active,  meaningful  and  positive  activities,  and  involvement 
in  milieus  where  the  French  language  and  culture  are  valued 

•  should  engage  students  in  a  critical  understanding,  examination  and 
evaluation  of  differences  and  contradictions  related  to  living  in  a 
minority  environment 

•  should  include  cultural  aspects  related  to  the  local,  regional, 
Canadian  and  global  Francophonie 

•  should  respect  the  non-Francophone  cultural  identity  of  students. 
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Culture  Section  23  is  intended  to  remedy  the  cultural  erosion  of  Francophone 

communities  outside  Quebec  and  help  students  identify  with  and 
integrate  into  the  French  culture.  Cultural  and  linguistic  acquisition 
depends  largely  on  the  degree  of  exposure  and  on  the  interactions 
one  has  with  the  milieu  that  conveys  the  language  and  culture 
(Cazabon,  quoted  in  Rapports,  p.  24).  The  Anglophone  milieu  has  an 
overwhelming  impact  on  the  perceived  value  of  the  French  language 
and  culture  (Affirmer,  p.  16).  To  compensate  for  the  low  sociocultural 
status  and  visibility  of  French  in  the  West,  Francophone  schools  are 
designed  to  be  centres  of  French  culture  and  language  and  give 
Francophone  students  and  their  families  an  opportunity  to  fully 
integrate  into  the  Francophone  culture  and  community  (Affirmer,  p.  9). 

The  key  issue  is  to  define  culture  for  students  living  in  a  minority 
milieu.  As  for  all  non-aboriginal  cultures,  the  roots  of  French  culture 
are  relatively  recent  in  the  West;  the  French  culture  has  low  regional 
visibility,  and  immigration  patterns  keep  the  culture  evolving. 

Bastarache  (Rapports,  p.  12)  notes  that  each  culture  has  its  own 
different  perspective  and  that  children  identify  with  this  perspective 
through  history,  geography  and  literature.  Martel  (Rapports,  p.  12) 
indicates  that  in  education,  culture  constitutes  the  program  content. 
Tardif  (Rapports,  p.  13)  says  the  program  must  reflect  the  milieu  and 
its  concerns,  values  and  attitudes.  Including  Francophone  culture  in 
the  school  program  must  be  a  priority  (Affirmer,  p.  25).  Lavasseur- 
Ouimet  (Rapports,  p.  13)  defines  culture  as  being  and  doing,  as 
attitudes  and  values.  She  underlines  the  need  for  programs  and 
resources  that  reflect  the  history,  values  and  contributions  of  people  in 
the  student's  community  and  the  need  to  deal  with  the  political,  social, 
cultural  and  economic  contexts.  Key,  Levasseur-Ouimet  and 
McMahon  (Affirmer,  p.  25)  add  several  elements  to  the  definition  of 
culture:  history;  literature;  cultural,  artistic  and  social  highlights;  and 
major  contributions  of  the  French  civilization  and  of  Francophones 
throughout  the  world  (Affirmer,  p.  25).  Bissonnette  (Facteurs,  p.  41) 
points  out  that  few  of  the  programs  and  resources  used  outside 
Quebec  are  designed  for  Francophone  students  living  in  a  minority 
milieu.  They  are  translations  and  adaptations  "minorisantes"  that 
reinforce  the  undermining  or  undervaluing  of  the  Francophone 
environment. 

The  Francophone  cultural  landscape  in  the  West  is  evolving. 
Traditionally,  family,  church  and  school  have  been  responsible  for  the 
conservation  and  transmission  of  language  and  culture.  Several 
studies  confirm  the  primary  role  of  parents  in  the  development  of 
cultural  and  linguistic  competencies  (Facteurs,  p.  37).  However, 
families  and  churches  are  less  able  to  fulfill  this  role  today. 

Grenier  (Rapports,  p.  24)  reports  generational  differences  in  pers- 
pectives and  expectations.  Parents  who  lived  in  the  more  homo- 
geneous world  of  the  1960s  define  themselves  first  and  foremost  as 
Francophones,  their  identity  being  shaped  by  culture  and  language.  In 
the  heterogeneous  context  of  the  1990s,  their  children  tend  to  see 
themselves  as  bilingual.  Dube  and  Laberge  (Facteurs,  p.  22)  report  a 
difference  in  the  goals  of  education  between  Franco-Albertan  parents, 
who  want  to  preserve  the  French  language  and  culture,  and  exoga- 
mous  marriage  parents  (where  one  parent  is  Francophone  and  the 
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other  non-Francophone),  who  support  bilingualism  and  whose  cultural 
environment  and  values  may  not  be  those  conveyed  by  the  school. 
Students  bring  to  school  a  variety  of  cultural  and  historical  experiences 
and  values.  They  may  come  from  a  homogeneous  Francophone  family 
or  an  exogamous  marriage  family.  They  may  belong  to  an  urban  or  a 
rural  community.  They  may  be  newcomers,  or  second,  third  or  fourth 
generation  Canadians.  These  factors  need  to  be  considered  in  the 
development  of  the  framework. 

The  transformation  of  the  family  and  the  diminishing  influence  of  the 
church  have  shifted  the  responsibility  for  and  the  focus  of  culture  and 
language  to  schools  (Gerin-Lajoie  et  al.,  quoted  in  Facteurs,  p.  26). 
Bernard  (Facteurs,  p.  24)  questions  whether  schools  can  successfully 
take  on  responsibilities  that  even  families  and  communities  have 
difficulty  fulfilling  (Facteurs,  p.  24).  He  says  the  role  being  assigned  to 
schools  does  not  reflect  reality.  Greater  are  the  minority  elements  of 
an  environment  (i.e.,  weaker  are  the  ethnic  culture,  population  and 
institutions),  lower  are  the  chances  that  schools  will  succeed.  Yet, 
schools  are  supposed  be  the  primary  agents  for  cultural  and  social 
change,  and  for  community  integration.  (Rapports,  p.  135) 

The  Francophone  school  becomes  the  heart  of  the  community  culture 
(Affirmer,  pp.  11,  13),  and  the  French  language  becomes  the  means 
through  which  culture  and  community  are  expressed  (Affirmer,  p.  24). 
The  Francophone  community  has  a  multicultural,  intercultural  and 
plurilingual  nature  (Affirmer,  p.  12).  Culture  includes  the  French 
language,  the  Francophone  community  (local  and  global)  and  various 
other  French  cultures. 

Laforges  (Rapports,  p.  136)  says  that  cultural  learning  varies  accor- 
ding to: 

•  the  ideas  one  has  about  one's  culture 

•  the  type  of  linguistic  and  cultural  support  available  in  the  minority 
milieu 

•  the  cultural  model(s)  the  milieu  imposes  on  individuals/groups 

•  the  ideology  held  by  these  individuals/groups 

•  the  ideas  one  has  about  the  role  played  by  the  maternal  culture. 

Laforges  notes  that  the  sociocultural  context  is  most  important  in 
learning  language  but  that  there  are  no  syllabuses  or  courses  specific 
to  the  teaching/learning  of  one's  maternal  culture. 

Hebert  (Rapports,  pp.  136-137)  suggests  that  social  studies  programs 
are  a  particularly  good  medium  for  learning  and  teaching  culture. 
Notions  about  the  development  of  a  bilingual  culture  -  typical  of 
learners  in  minority  environments  -  could  be  drawn  from  sociology  and 
anthropology.  Hebert  notes  that  bilingual  students  draw  upon  both  the 
Francophone  and  Anglo-American  milieus,  that  bilingualism  does  set 
them  apart/differentiate  them  and  that  bilingualism  can  become  a 
valued  and  authentic  cultural  trait. 

Heller  (Facteurs,  p.  29)  points  out  that  teachers  need  training  to 
understand  cultural,  social  and  linguistic  factors  that  may  affect  the 
minority  learning  environment.  Gerin-Lajoie  (Facteurs,  p.  30)  indicates 
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that  teachers  should  have  a  knowledge  of  the  local  community  and  its 
history.  Desjarlais  (Facteurs,  p.  30)  calls  for  leadership,  a  close 
relationship  between  schools  and  the  minority  environment  and  the 
development  of  pertinent  educational  resources. 

Culture  has  been  included  in  education  through  program  content, 
school  philosophy  and  organization,  symbiotic  school-community 
relationships,  authentic  perspectives/stories,  community  resource 
people,  community  and  teacher  training,  curriculum  development  and 
evaluation  (Facteurs,  p.  45). 

Understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  English  culture  in  the  students' 
environment  -  Canada  and  of  the  world  -  is  a  goal  of  French 
education  (Affirmer,  p.  12),  and  the  study  of  the  English  language  is 
mandatory  in  Francophone  schools. 


Implications  Outcomes  for  the  Western  Canadian  Protocol  Social  Studies  Common 

Curriculum  Framework  (K- 12)  for  Francophone  students: 

•  must  ensure  that  the  cultural  content  conveyed  supports  the 
integration  of  the  French  culture  into  students'  lives 

•  must  ensure  that  learning  about  and  participating  in  culture  is  an 
active  process  that  engages  students  in  co-creating  and  reinforcing 
the  French  culture  at  the  community  level 

•  should  reflect  the  variety  of  French  cultural  backgrounds  and 
experiences  of  students,  and  their  families  and  of  Francophone 
communities 

•  should  reflect  the  history,  values,  contributions  and  reality  of  people 
in  the  local  community 

•  should  include  major  aspects  of  French  civilization  -  history; 
literature;  and  cultural,  artistic  and  social  highlights  -  and  its 
contributions  at  the  local,  national  and  global  levels 

•  should  address  the  goal  of  developing  an  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  English  culture  in  the  students'  environment 
(Canada  and  of  the  world) 

Com ITI Unity  Section  23  is  designed  to  remedy  the  erosion  of  Francophone 

communities  in  the  West.  One  of  the  needs  of  students  is  to  be  fully 
integrated  into  an  authentic  Francophone  community.  Schools  must 
give  students  opportunities  to  acquire  the  knowledge  and  skills  they 
need  to  develop  a  sense  of  belonging  to  the  community,  be  integrated 
into  it  and  contribute  to  its  renewal  (Affirmer,  pp.  9,  11).  In  addition  to 
being  learning  centres,  Francophone  schools  also  have  a  significant 
responsibility  for  linguistic  and  cultural  development  and  community 
integration  (Affirmer,  p.  8).  At  the  local  level,  they  foster  the 
development  of  community  life  and,  thus,  reinforce  the  vitality  of  the 
community  (Rapports,  p.  29). 

Community  literacy  is  identified  as  a  need  of  Francophone  students.  It 
is  defined  as  the  ability  to  understand  one's  Francophone  community: 
how  it  thinks,  how  it  expresses  itself,  how  it  does  things,  and  how  it 
relates  to  society  at  large  (Affirmer,  p.  21). 
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Partnership  is  an  integral  component  of  a  successful  education. 
Partnership  in  French  education  is  crucial  for  several  reasons.  It  brings 
the  family,  the  school,  and  the  local  community  and  its  institutions 
together  to  ensure  that  students  learn  French,  construct  a  Franco- 
phone identity,  integrate  into  the  community's  culture  and  succeed  in 
school  (Affirmer,  p.  33).  Studies  have  shown  that  when  schooling  is 
disassociated  from  home  and  community,  minority  students  are  at  risk 
(Affirmer,  p.  31). 

Landry  and  Allard  have  developed  a  model  (balancier  compensateur) 
that  shows  how,  in  a  minority  environment,  language  acquisition 
requires  the  support  of  all  three  partners.  However,  one  partner  can 
compensate  for  a  weakness  in  one  or  two  of  the  other  partners 
(Affirmer,  p.  34).  Landry  and  Allard  indicate  that  students  can  develop 
linguistic  competency  in  French  only  if  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
contacts  in  French,  usually  ensured  by  the  family  and  the  school,  can 
compensate  for  the  social  pressures  exerted  by  the  dominant 
language.  Many  families  can  no  longer  fulfill  their  traditional  role,  given 
the  high  rate  of  students  from  exogamous  marriage  families  (Facteurs, 
p.  22).  The  role  of  the  school  and  the  community,  including  its  institu- 
tions, is  critical  in  the  development  of  a  student's  cultural  identity 
(Rapports,  p.  29). 

The  local  community  includes  (Facteurs,  p.  33): 

•  the  educational  community  -  people  directly  connected  to  the 
school 

•  the  community  of  interest  -  people  who  have  a  shared  interest  with 
the  school  and  who  can  benefit  from  and  contribute  to  the  school; 
e.g.,  family,  church,  business  people,  associations  and  clubs. 

School  and  community  partnerships  in  a  minority  environment 
(Rapports,  pp.  130-131)  should: 

•  foster  people's  openness,  awareness,  commitment  and  transfor- 
mation, as  well  as  critical  thinking  and  cognitive  development 

•  develop  in  students  the  notion  of  equity  with  other  groups,  foster 
autonomy  and  empowerment,  and  eliminate  the  negative  feelings 
associated  with  living  in  a  minority  context 

•  encourage  the  development  of  a  common  culture  (unanimite 
culturelle)  and  community  solidarity,  as  well  as  dialogue  that 
acknowledges  the  tensions  (community  versus  individualism,  social 
mobility  and  pluralism) 

•  support  authentic  and  varied  community  projects,  activities  and 
actions,  and  community  service. 

Several  researchers  (Landry,  Pelletier,  Levasseur-Ouimet)  suggest 
linking  students  to  the  Francophone  community  regionally,  nationally 
and  internationally.  They  point  out  that  linguistic  communities  across 
borders,  as  well  as  information  and  communication  technology  (ICT), 
offer  considerable  potential  as  means  of  reinforcing  students'  identity 
and  language  development  (Rapports,  p.  30).  Establishing  these  links 
should  lessen  the  isolation  felt  by  minority  students  scattered  across  a 
huge  territory  and  prepare  them  to  live  in  the  global  village  (Rapports, 
p.  31). 
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The  establishment  of  constructive  and  positive  partnerships  with  the 
Anglophone  community  is  also  suggested  as  a  way  of  promoting  the 
French  language  and  culture  {Rapports,  p.  29). 


Implications  Outcomes  for  the  Western  Canadian  Protocol  Social  Studies  Common 

Curriculum  Framework  (K- 12)  for  Francophone  students: 

•  must  ensure  students'  integration  into  the  Francophone  community 
(community  literacy) 

•  should  ensure  students'  participation  in  community  projects  and 
activities  in  the  community 

•  should  ensure  the  use  of  the  community  and  its  resources,  where 
possible,  for  learning  and  teaching  activities 

•  should  ensure  that  students  are  linked  to  the  Francophone  world, 
regionally,  nationally  and  internationally,  through  the  use  of 
information  and  communication  technology. 
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Section  2 


Trends  in  French  education  programs  (social  studies,  history, 
geography,  citizenship  education) 


Trends 


This  section  is  not  comprehensive.  It  contains  findings  gathered  from 
some  programs  available  in  French.  In  Canada,  programs  for 
Francophone  students  vary.  They  may  be  the  same  as  the  English- 
language  program,  an  adaptation  for  Francophone  schools  or 
developed  specif ically  for  the  Francophone  population. 

Although  the  role  of  the  social  studies  program  varies  among 
jurisdictions,  there  is  consensus  that  its  role  includes  instilling  a 
national  identity;  preparing  for  citizenship  and  developing  thought 
processes,  values  and  moral  principles,  feelings  and  ways  to  act  at  the 
personal,  social  and  environmental  levels  {Rapports,  p.  35). 

Several  provinces  in  Canada  (Quebec,  British  Columbia  and  New 
Brunswick)  are  currently  developing  new  French  social  studies 
programs.  In  English  Canada,  history,  geography  and  citizenship 
education  are  usually  integrated  into  social  studies,  but  there  are 
exceptions.  For  example,  the  1998  Ontario  program  is  social  studies- 
based  (history  and  geography)  at  the  elementary  level,  and  discipline- 
based  at  the  secondary  level  {Rapports,  p.  39).  Programs  in  English 
Canada  all  include  the  development  of  active  and  positive  citizenship, 
a  problem-solving  and  decision-making  approach,  the  development  of 
critical  and  creative  thinking  and  attitudes,  and  the  study  of  current 
affairs.  Some  programs  encourage  identity  development  to  ensure  the 
continuation  of  the  student's  community  {Rapports,  p.  41).  The  new 
Ontario  program  includes  the  use  of  information  and  communication 
technology  and  emphasizes  the  economic  integration  of  students  into 
society  {Rapports,  pp.  41,  43). 

Quebec,  France  and  Belgium  do  not  have  social  studies  programs. 
They  offer  separate  courses  in  history,  geography  and  civic  education. 
Quebec's  current  program  reform  is  also  regrouping  the  humanities 
under  one  "social  universe"  category. 

The  role  of  civic  education  in  France  is  to  prepare  citizens  of  the 
French  Republic  within  the  contexts  of  contemporary  Europe  and  of  a 
complex  world  {Rapports,  p.  40).  In  Belgium,  the  goal  is  to  prepare 
students  for  life  with  others  (in  society)  in  a  democratic  state  and  make 
them  aware  of  the  indivisibility  of  rights  and  duties  guaranteed  by  laws 
and  institutions  {Rapports,  p.  40).  There  is  a  built-in  progression  of 
learning  in  Belgium's  civic  education  program,  starting  with  self- 
respect  and  respect  for  others  and  for  the  students'  reality  {Rapports, 
pp.  43-44). 

History  is  also  a  vehicle  for  citizenship  education  {Rapports,  p.  44). 
Quebec's  history  program  prepares  citizens  for  a  national  "projet  de 
societe"*  that  will  ensure  societal  cohesion  {Rapports,  p.  45).  As  well, 
history  is  a  tool  for  the  construction  of  national  identity,  and  the 
development  of  thinking  skills  and  values. 

*   Projet  de  societe:  direction,  programs  and  actions  that  a  civil  society  or  a  country 
establishes  in  order  to  actualize  its  vision  and  values. 
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Most  programs  for  elementary  and  junior  high  schools  limit  their 
content  to  community,  regional  and  national  domains  and  focus  on 
content  that  promotes  a  Euro-cultural  heritage  and  identity  (Rapports, 
pp.  46-47). 

In  English-Canadian  programs,  there  is  a  built-in  progression  from 
local  to  global.  The  reverse  is  true  in  programs  used  in  France,  New 
Brunwick  and  Quebec  (until  recently);  the  more  global  and  general 
content  is  presented  first,  and  more  specific  content  related  to  the 
country's  history  and  geography  is  studied  in  later  grades  {Rapports, 
p.  47). 

Some  Canadian  programs  emphasize  the  importance  of  Francophone 
identity  and  community  development  and/or  integration  (as  in 
Saskatchewan,  Ontario  and  New  Brunswick).  These  programs  contain 
local  or  regional  Francophone  units  of  study  (Rapports,  pp.  49-50). 
Ontario  emphasizes  the  essential  role  of  parents  in  the  development  of 
a  Franco-Ontarian  identity  (Rapports,  p.  50).  Manitoba  and  Alberta 
offer  suggestions  regarding  Francophone  identity,  but  leave  the 
responsibility  for  content  development,  resources  and  approaches  to 
teachers  (Rapports,  p.  49). 

A  brief  review  of  Canadian  programs  designed  for  Francophone 
students  living  in  a  minority  milieu  reveal  two  trends  (Rapports,  p.  51): 

1 .  There  is  often  not  enough  Francophone  content  available  to  cover 
the  topic  adequately. 

2.  Even  when  appropriate  content  is  available,  students  are  still 
expected  to  follow  the  same  program  as  the  "majority"; 
Francophone  content  is  a  parallel  element. 

There  are  indications  of  promise  in  the  new  B.C.  program,  which 
includes  the  development  of  both  a  Canadian  identity  and  an  individual 
identity  (Rapports,  pp.  50-51).  The  Francophone  version  was  not 
available  at  the  time  of  writing  this  document. 


Implication  Outcomes  related  to  Francophone  content  must  be  fully  integrated 

throughout  the  Western  Canadian  Protocol  Social  Studies  Framework 
(K- 12)  for  Francophone  students. 
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How  history  and  geography  programs  can  contribute  to  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  Western  Canadian  Protocol  Social  Studies  (K-12) 
Common  Curriculum  Framework  for  the  education  of 
Francophone  students  living  in  a  minority  milieu 

This  section,  which  presents  research  findings  from  a  French 
perspective  on  the  disciplines  of  history  and  geography,  is  not 
exhaustive. 


Culture  and  history  play  an  important  role  in  achieving  the  goal  of 
section  23  (Affirmer,  pp.  11-12).  Students  are  expected  to: 

•  identify  with  the  French  culture  and  be  able  to  make  it  their  own  - 
integrate  it 

•  acquire  an  advanced  knowledge  of  the  history  of  French  Canada  - 
local,  regional  and  national  -  and  of  la  Francophonie* 

*  Francophonie  is  not  used  here  just  in  the  traditional  social  studies  sense;  i.e., 
referring  to  the  association  of  countries  linked  through  the  use  of  the  French 
language.  In  this  context,  Francophonie  includes  a  knowledge  of  the  French 
civilization  and  the  Francophone  world,  and  of  its  impact  in  different  eras. 

•  understand  and  appreciate  the  English-Canadian  culture  of  their 
milieu,  of  Canada  and  of  the  world 

•  develop  an  appreciation  and  respect  for  the  bilingual  and  multi- 
cultural nature  of  Canada. 

History  -  its  place  and  role,  and  how  it  should  be  taught  -  gives  rise  to 
considerable  debate  in  Canada.  In  provinces  where  English  is  the 
majority  language,  history  is  often  one  of  the  subjects  included  in 
social  studies.  In  provinces  such  as  Quebec  and  New  Brunswick, 
history  is  a  discipline  of  its  own.  In  the  French  tradition,  history  is  a 
broad  field,  and  one  of  its  major  goals  is  citizenship  education. 

Durocher  (Rapports,  p.  77)  summarizes  three  major  functions  of 
history: 

1.  It  allows  the  individual  to  place  himself  in  time  and  space  and 
define  his  identity. 

2.  It  is  an  intellectual  discipline  that  is  at  the  heart  of  education. 

3.  It  is  a  "democratic  school"  for  developing  enlightened  and  respon- 
sible citizens. 

First,  the  study  of  history  develops  an  understanding  of  the  roots  of  the 
present,  ensures  the  transmission  and  sharing  of  common  values  in 
order  to  legitimize  students'  cultural  perspectives  (Rapports,  p.  79)  and 
finally,  develops  citizens  who  are  members  of  a  community  with  a 
collective  memory  (Rapports,  p.  80). 

Goulet  (Rapports,  p.  79)  reinforces  the  notion  of  history  as  a  powerful 
tool  for  identity  building.  History  helps  individuals  realize  that  they 
belong  to  the  civil  society.  The  development  of  a  sense  of  identity  is 
recognized  as  particularly  important  for  minority  groups,  who  use 
history  to  identify  and  define  themselves,  to  shape  groups  and  bring 
them  closer,  and  to  explain  their  realities,  justify  their  situations  and 
legitimize  their  fates  and  projects  (Laville,  quoted  in  Rapports,  p.  81). 
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Learning  about  French  Canada  and  Francophone  history  is  particularly 
relevant  to  Francophone  students  living  in  a  minority  milieu.  Giving  a 
stronger  voice  to  French  history  and  culture  compensates  for  its 
weaker  place  in  western  and  northern  society.  It  helps  students  to 
identify  with  the  French  cultural  heritage  and  assume  their  francite  or 
"Frenchness"  (Landry-Allard,  quoted  in  Affirmer,  p.  34). 

Second,  history  is  a  method  or  a  means  of  thinking  and  constructing 
knowledge  and  understanding  (Segal,  quoted  in  Rapports,  p.  78). 
Therefore,  intellectual  rigor  is  required  in  the  analytical  and  critical 
treatment  of  information  (Laville,  quoted  in  Rapports,  p.  81).  Students 
must  be  well-informed,  question  everything  and  exercise  sound 
judgment.  (Richard,  quoted  in  Rapports,  p.  78). 

Third,  history  is  intimately  linked  to  citizenship.  It  is  a  school  for 
developing  citizens  who  understand  democracy  and  its  values, 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  democratic  institutions,  detect  threats 
to  it  and  are  actively  engaged  in  the  democratic  process  (Richard  and 
Segal,  quoted  in  Rapports,  p.  78). 

History  also  prepares  students  to  live  in  Canada's  pluralist  and  multi- 
ethnic society,  by  helping  them  to: 

•  understand  differences  (Segal,  quoted  in  Rapports,  p.  79) 

•  acquire  an  openness  with  others  and  their  cultures  in  order  to 
develop  a  global  and  international  perspective  (Goulet,  quoted  in 
Rapports,  p.  79) 

•  foster  the  moral-ethical  attitudes  that  are  the  foundations  for  just 
intergroup  and  intercultural  relations  (Laville,  quoted  in  Rapports, 
p.  81). 

Andre*  synthesizes  the  debate  on  the  teaching  of  history 
(conservation-transmission  versus  transformation).  He  says,  "...  a 
society  can  remain  alive  only  if  it  re-creates  itself  constantly  by  putting 
its  roots  down  into  the  very  core  of  its  cultural  heritage."  Andre 
proposes  these  new  functions  of  history  and  geography  in  a  globalized 
world:  "transmit  a  culture  capable  of  integrating  the  rational  scientific 
thinking  that  comes  with  world  civilization  but  also  to  foster  the 
encounter  with  other  cultures,  give  it  meaning  and  thus  help  people  to 
learn  to  live  together." 

•  Yves  Andre.  "World  and  territory:  History  and  geography  for  learning  to  live  together" 
in  Prospects,  vol.  XXVIII,  no.  2,  June  1998. 

Bailly*  outlines  the  radical  change  that  the  architecture  of  the  world 
has  undergone  -  from  natural  state  to  nation-state,  to  supranational 
communities,  to  the  world  system  and  new  regional  structures.  Bailly 
questions  whether  modern  (present)  citizenship,  as  conveyed  through 
the  teaching  of  history  and  geography  that  is  based  on  a  vision  of  the 
nation-state  with  its  clearly  defined  spatial  patterns  and  hegemony 
over  a  territory,  is  relevant  in  the  context  of  globalization  and 
supranational  structures. 

•  Antoine  Bailly.  "Education  for  new  forms  of  citizenship  through  history  and 
geography:  A  theoretical  approach"  in  Prospects,  vol.  XXVIII,  no.  2,  June  1998. 
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Implications  History,  particularly  the  history  of  French  Canada  and  of  la 

Francophonie,  must  have  a  major  place  in  the  Outcomes  for  the 
Western  Canadian  Protocol  Social  Studies  Common  Curriculum 
Framework  (K-12)  for  Francophone  students  because  of  its  potential 
for  identity  formation,  legitimizing  the  existence  of  minority  groups,  the 
development  of  thinking  and  values,  and  citizenship  preparation. 

History  outcomes  in  the  Outcomes  for  the  Western  Canadian  Protocol 
Social  Studies  Common  Curriculum  Framework  (K-12)  for 
Francophone  students  should: 

•  include  the  transmission,  sharing  and  upholding  of  common  values 
and  moral  faculties,  and  the  integration  of  individuals  into  their 
community  (collectivity)  and  into  the  body  politic  (citizenry) 

•  engage  students  in  constructing  knowledge  and  meaning  as  a  tool 
for  developing  thinking  skills,  including  critical  thinking,  analysis  and 
reflection 

•  support  the  development  of  ethical  citizens  actively  engaged  in  the 
democratic  process  and  prepared  to  live  with  others  in  a  Canadian 
and  global  pluralistic  society 

•  prepare  students  for  the  twenty-first  century  world  system  and  take 
into  account  new  political  and  civic  institutions  at  the  community, 
regional,  nation-state,  supranational  and  global  levels. 


Laville  and  Dionne  (Rapports,  p.  82)  define  geography  as  a  science 
dealing  with  the  spatial  organization  of  societies  that  allows  individuals 
to  understand  the  relationships  between  themselves  and  their  habitat 
in  order  to  be  well-informed  and  make  judicious  decisions  regarding 
the  use  of  the  space  and  place  they  occupy. 

Laurin  and  Klein  {Rapports,  p.  82)  underline  the  need  for  students  to 
acquire  a  territorial  conscience,  by: 

•  knowing  the  extent  and  composition  of  the  space  and  place  their 
community  (society)  occupies 

•  understanding  how  this  space  and  place  are  utilized  and  managed 
in  order  to  be  able  to  make  choices  and  act  wisely 

•  developing  a  sensitivity  and  attachment  to  the  place  they  belong  to 
and  its  heritage. 

This  knowledge  will  eventually  allow  students  to  actively  engage  in 
creating  local  enterprises  and  in  protecting  their  environment.  In  doing 
so,  students  will  come  to  identify  strongly  with  their  community. 

Laurin  (Rapports,  p.  84)  suggests  teaching  and  learning  in  response  to 
a  specific  problem  regarding  the  use  of  space  in  a  given  community. 
Results  of  school  projects  in  France  (Rapports,  p.  129)  show  that 
social  and  collective  identity  is  developed  through  active  and 
meaningful  exploration  of  one's  town/city.  Brunswic  (Rapports,  p.  129) 
indicates  that  town  dwellers  cannot  be  made  into  citizens  without 
having  a  good  understanding  of  their  own  city.  The  integration  of 
information  and  communication  technology,  as  well  as  an  examination 
of  the  values  it  conveys,  are  also  recommended  (Rapports,  p.  85). 


Geography 
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Audiger  includes  social  space  and  human  creativity  in  the  study  of 
geography  (Rapports,  p.  84).  Deir  proposes  the  geography  of  social 
concern,  which  goes  beyond  geographic  information  to  include  costs 
and  benefits  of  decisions  (Rapports,  p.  84).  Audiger  (Rapports,  p.  83) 
proposes  that  geography  go  beyond  its  old  mandate  -  the 
transmission  of  a  shared  vision  of  memory,  territory  and  power  -  to 
analyze  and  develop  understanding  of  contemporary  phenomena. 
Laurin  and  Klein  support  the  concept  of  geography  education  for  the 
planet  (Rapports,  p.  84). 

Bailly  (op.  cit.)  questions  whether  modern  (present)  citizenship,  as 
conveyed  through  the  teaching  of  history  and  geography  that  is  based 
on  a  vision  of  the  nation-state  with  its  clearly  defined  spatial  patterns 
and  hegemony  over  a  territory,  is  relevant  in  the  context  of 
globalization  -  which  has  brought  economic  liberalism,  free  trade, 
international  agreements,  new  operational  rules,  interdependence, 
regional  structures,  rapid  movement,  mobility  and  fragmentation  -  and 
sustainable  development. 


Implications  Geography  should  have  an  important  place  in  the  Outcomes  for  the 

Western  Canadian  Protocol  Social  Studies  Common  Curriculum 
Framework  (K-12)  for  Francophone  education  because  of  its  potential 
to  develop  affective,  social  and  spatial  identification  to  a  place  and  a 
people,  and  its  potential  to  prepare  citizens  to  act  responsibly  toward 
their  space  and  environment. 

Geography  outcomes  in  the  Outcomes  for  the  Western  Canadian 
Protocol  Social  Studies  Common  Curriculum  Framework  (K-12)  for 
Francophone  students  should: 

•  prepare  students  to  make  judicious  use  of  space,  by  developing  an 
understanding  of  space  and  place,  encouraging  identification  to  and 
linkages  with  the  local  community,  and  fostering  territorial  and  social 
consciousness  locally  and  globally 

•  engage  students  in  hands-on  discovery  and  examination  of  real-life 
situations,  and  in  problem  solving  at  the  community  and  global 
levels 

•  include  critical  use  of  information  and  communications  technology 

•  prepare  students  for  the  twenty-first  century  world  system,  and 
define  what  spatial  patterns  at  the  community,  regional,  nation-state, 
supranational  and  global  levels  need  to  be  learned. 
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How  citizenship  education  can  contribute  to  the  development  of 
the  Western  Canadian  Protocol  Social  Studies  (K-12)  Common 
Curriculum  Framework  for  the  education  of  Francophone 
students  living  in  a  minority  milieu 

This  section  deals  with  citizenship  education  from  a  Francophone 
perspective.  The  first  part  contains  selected  findings  (excerpts)  from 
Eduquer  a  la  citoyennete  -  Rapports  annuel  sur  I'etat  et  les  besoins  de 
/'education  97-98  (Conseil  superieur  de  I'education,  Quebec,  October 
1998).  This  annual  report,  referred  to  hereafter  as  Eduquer,  was  used 
here  because  it  sheds  light  on  the  question  of  citizenship  from  an 
authentically  French  perspective.  In  addition  to  being  timely,  it  contains 
an  extensive  list  of  recent  French  documents  and  field  consultations. 

The  second  part  attempts  to  shed  light  on  citizenship  education  for 
Francophone  students  living  in  a  minority  environment.  However,  there 
is  little  research  available  on  citizenship  education  for  students  in  a 
minority  environment. 


The  context:  Changing  assumptions  regarding  citizenship  in  a 
changing  world 

Following  are  some  current  ideas  about  citizenship  (Eduquer,  p.  14): 

•  An  overemphasis  on  individual  rights  leads  to  a  passive  citizenship 
that  lacks  responsibility  to  the  community.  A  certain  degree  of 
citizen  participation  and  other  virtues  are  necessary  to  protect 
democracy  and  the  rights  inherent  in  it. 

•  Certain  economic  and  social  conditions  allow  individuals  to  gain 
access  to  full  citizenship  so  they  are  able  to  exercise  their  rights  and 
participate  in  society. 

•  Understanding  global  challenges  and  the  development  of  a  civic 
conscience  transcending  national  frontiers  are  part  of  citizenship. 

•  The  notion  of  being  able  to  live  together  in  a  pluralistic  society  is 
also  an  important  component  of  citizenship. 

Profound  changes  in  the  world  contribute  to  the  evolution  of  the 
concept  of  citizenship;  e.g.,  the  calling  into  question  of  the  nation- 
state,  the  weakening  of  the  welfare  state  and  the  resulting  impact  on 
the  poor,  the  movement  of  populations  and  the  growth  of  cultural 
pluralism,  the  economic  globalization  that  has  disturbed  the  world 
order  and  limits  on  the  sovereignty  of  nation-states.  This  period  of 
post-modernism  and  fragmentation  affects  the  capacity  of  nation- 
states  to  preserve  democracy  and  social  cohesion.  Individuals  are 
often  at  a  loss  (Eduquer,  p.  15). 

Four  major  challenges  that  democracies  face  have  an  impact  on 
citizenship  education  (Eduquer,  p.  17-18): 
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•  Public  disinterest  in  civil  life  and  apathy.  Individuals  concentrate  on 
their  private  lives  and  on  consumerism.  They  are  reluctant  to  take 
part  in  decisions  and  actions  related  to  the  civil  domain  and  no 
longer  adhere  to  the  "projet  politique"*,  which  was  the  source  of 
collective  identity,  commitment  and  rallying.  Governments  reinforce 
this  trend  by  submitting  to  the  requirements  of  the  global  economy 
and  globalization  and  disengaging  from  their  social  role.  Institutions 
are  finding  it  difficult  to  assume  their  role  of  socialization  and 
integration.  This  raises  the  question  of  whether  the  education 
system  should  take  on  the  role  that  institutions  are  no  longer  able  to 
fulfill. 

*  Projet  politique  :  Direction,  programs  and  actions  taken  by  a  government  according 
to  its  vision  and  values. 

•  Social  and  economic  inequalities  are  a  threat  to  social  cohesion  and 
to  the  ideals  of  equality,  freedom  and  justice.  These  inequalities 
may  lead  to  cultural  and  ethnic  fragmentation  of  the  "excluded",  who 
find  security  in  closed  identities  and  claims. 

•  The  challenge  of  living  together  in  a  pluralist  society  forces  a 
rethinking  of  citizenship.  The  co-existence  of  a  plurality  of  values 
and  lifestyles  and  being  able  to  live  together  in  modern  democratic 
society  are  not  "givens".  There  are  many  instances  of  intolerance, 
violence  and  the  absence  of  collective  communication  that  support 
this  statement.  To  ensure  social  cohesion  and  protect  democracy, 
the  state  has  to  reconcile  cultural  diversity  with  a  sense  of  belonging 
to  a  community. 

•  World  interdependence  and  world  challenges,  as  well  as  a 
heightened  sensitivity  to  these  phenomena  and  to  the  international 
scene,  necessitate  an  openness  to  the  world  and  to  understanding 
and  shaping  it  in  order  to  preserve  fundamental  values,  such  as 
democracy,  peace,  individual  fulfillment,  environmental  protection 
and  equality  for  all. 


Defining  citizenship  and  its  New  or  full  citizenship  in  a  democracy  is  defined  as  being  active, 
goals  responsible  and  able  to  live  together  (Eduquer,  p.  14). 

1.  New  or  full  citizenship  involves  a  balance  between  rights  and 
responsibilities  that  requires  (Eduquer,  p.  23): 

•  participation  of  citizens  in  public  life  at  the  national  level  and  at 
other  levels  where  civil  life  is  shaped 

•  citizens  to  have  the  ability  to  critically  evaluate  and  intelligently 
call  into  question  political  decisions  and  orientations,  debate  their 
ideas  and  those  of  others,  and  listen  with  an  open  mind. 

2.  New  or  full  citizenship  involves  a  living  together  as  a  society  that 
reconciles  diversity  with  a  sense  of  belonging  to  the  community. 
This  requires  a  shared  civil  code,  based  on  adherence  to  demo- 
cratic values  -  equality,  justice,  freedom,  respect  for  others,  solida- 
rity, responsibility,  respect  for  laws  and  institutions  -  and  a  will  to 
live  in  a  pluralistic  society.  Citizenship  must  be  rooted  in  the  com- 
munity, in  a  shared  civil  space  and  public  or  common  culture  -  with 
a  present,  past  and  future.  It  must  allow  for  dialogues,  where 
tensions,  differences,  divergences  and  changes  are  fully  acknow- 
ledged and  debated.  Culture  cannot  be  separated  from  civil  space, 
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and  the  asserting  of  individual  identities  and  particularisms  cannot 
be  excluded  {Eduquer,  pp.  24-25). 

Full  citizenship  requires  that  inequalities  be  addressed  to  give  access 
to  "the  excluded".  Institutions  must  promote  social  equality  and  adhere 
to  this  vision  in  their  policies  and  practices  {Eduquer,  p.  25). 

The  development  of  a  sense  of  belonging,  shared  by  the  whole  of 
society,  rests  more  and  more  upon  the  establishment  of  a  public  and 
common  space.  Defining  the  common  public  heritage,  which  sustains 
social  cohesion  in  an  open  and  pluralistic  society  {Eduquer,  p.  37),  and 
finding  a  balance  between  the  transmission  of  a  heritage  around  which 
people  rally  and  a  growing  pluralism  {Eduquer,  p.  35)  are  the  main 
challenges  of  education. 

Citizenship  education  goals  for  students  include  {Eduquer,  pp.  25-27): 

•  to  achieve  a  clear  understanding  of  the  individual's  responsibility,  in 
order  to  ensure  that  a  civil  society  that  works  well  is  also  just  and 
equitable 

•  to  develop  a  capacity  for  active  and  enlightened  participation  of 
citizens,  which  contributes  to  society's  evolution  and  transformation 

•  to  adhere  to  democracy,  by  understanding  institutions;  rules, 
democratic  values,  rights  and  responsibilities;  active  and 
enlightened  participation  of  all;  critical  thinking,  and  the  capacity  to 
speak  and  debate  and  manage  conflicts  in  nonviolent  ways 

•  to  adhere  to  pluralism,  by  being  open  and  respectful  of  others 

•  to  recognize  and  accept  the  inherent  differences  in  society,  and 
construct  a  strong  enough  personal  identity  to  avoid  distrust  of 
others 

•  to  be  committed  to  the  community,  to  values  -  equality,  solidarity, 
sharing,  responsibility  -  and  to  the  construction  of  a  public  civil 
space  that  recognizes  a  common  cultural  heritage. 


Citizenship  education  and  Citizenship  education  is  not  limited  to  history,  but  history  plays  a  major 
history  role  in  it.  The  content  of  citizenship  education  -  political  institutions, 

charters,  cultural  heritage,  values  -  and  the  approaches  to  teaching  it 
are  still  being  debated.  Citizenship  education  does  not  happen  through 
the  transmission  of  historical  knowledge.  It  requires  that  students 
reflect  on  the  past  and  construct  their  own  interpretations;  confront 
viewpoints;  and  consider  the  relative  merits  of  different  historical, 
cultural  and  geographical  contexts  {Eduquer,  p.  42). 

History  and  the  teaching  of  factual  knowledge  are  being  called  into 
question  in  the  post-modern  era.  In  the  modern  era,  history  played  an 
important  role  in  the  construction  of  the  state  which  included  the  idea 
that  people  could  build  a  future  different  from  the  past  based  on 
progress  and  with  improved  conditions.  Post-modernism  calls  into 
question  all  the  traditional  scientific,  philosophical,  social  and  moral 
foundations  and  values  of  our  culture.  It  claims  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  objective  or  neutral  knowledge  and  that  all  knowledge  and 
reality  are  subjectively  constructed  {Rapports,  pp.  118-119).  Ques- 
tioning one's  reality  and  the  world's  reality  is  a  promising  approach  to 
citizenship  education  {Rapports,  p.  122). 
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Citizenship  education 
through  pedagogical 
approaches 


Schools  can  become  centres  for  learning  and  for  the  practice  of 
citizenship  inasmuch  as  they  put  more  energy  into  developing  than 
informing  (Eduquer,  p.  45)  and  practise  what  is  being  taught  (Eduquer, 
p.  75).  Active  pedagogical  approaches  and  practices  are  recommen- 
ded for  the  "classroom  as  community." 

Elements  of  citizenship  pedagogy  include:  interaction;  participation; 
respect  for  diverse  viewpoints  and  individual  capacities;  situations 
where  there  are  proposals,  discussions,  arguments,  decisions, 
projects,  responsibilities  and  rules  for  being  together;  approaches, 
such  as  teamwork  and  cooperative  learning;  and  approaches  based 
on  projects,  differences  and  discovery  (pedagogie  du  projet,  de  la 
difference,  de  la  decouverte). 

The  school  culture  must  also  provide  a  positive  environment  for  the 
development  of  citizenship,  where  students  can  practise  values, 
exercise  rights,  assume  responsibilities  and  participate  in  frequent  and 
varied  extracurricular  and  community  activities  and  projects. 
Experiencing  what  one  learns  is  an  essential  component  of  successful 
citizenship  education  (Eduquer,  p.  46). 

According  to  Audiger  and  Lagelee  {Rapports,  p.  95),  concepts  are 
tools  forged  by  people  to  understand  the  world,  interpret  it  and  act 
upon  it.  Practices  linked  to  the  teaching  and  analysis  of  concepts  are 
important  for  citizenship  education  and  involve  at  least  three  phases: 

1 .  a  concept's  meanings  and  varied  usages  are  identified 

2.  the  legal  elements  are  determined 

3.  the  relationships  among  different  elements  are  identified. 

Classroom  materials  developed  by  Kabano,  Cote  and  Marzouk 
(Rapports,  p.  108)  focus  on  the  role  of  the  school,  and  on  topics 
related  to  citizenship  education  and  cultural  diversity.  They  also 
include  conceptual  development  and  experiential  and  cooperative 
approaches. 

Audiger  and  Lagelee  (Rapports,  pp.  114-115)  identify  citizenship 
education  in  terms  of: 

•  cognitive  competencies  -  those  related  to  collective  life,  the  state, 
democracy  and  its  institutions;  those  related  to  contemporary  world 
culture  and  history;  those  related  to  thinking,  evaluating,  debating; 
and  those  related  to  the  rights  of  the  individual  in  a  democratic  state 

•  affective  competencies  and  values  -  those  related  to  adherence  to 
and  valuing  of  democratic  principles  and  virtues;  and  those  related 
to  civic  participation  and  action. 


Citizenship  education  for 
francophone  students  living 
in  a  minority  environment 


Francophone  school  governance  and  the  notion  of  community  schools 
are  very  much  in  line  with  the  ideals  of  active  community  citizenship. 
For  Francophones,  education  is  one  area  where  citizens  living  in  a 
minority  environment  can  fully  exercise  their  citizenship  (Rapports, 
p.  111).  It  provides  a  good  basis  for  the  development  of  a  successful 
citizenship  education  program.  The  exploration  of  one's  community  as 
an  important  approach  in  geography  and  citizenship  building  has 
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already  been  mentioned  in  this  document.  Francophone  students  need 
to  discover  all  dimensions  of  their  community  so  that  they  can 
understand  and  evaluate  these  dimensions,  know  the  impact  on  them 
and  act  accordingly. 

At  this  time  when  the  role  of  the  state  is  changing,  as  is  the  whole 
world,  it  is  more  difficult  for  citizens  to  sustain  loyalty  to  the  state. 
Therefore,  it  is  essential  for  students  living  in  a  minority  environment  to 
develop  self-confidence  and  loyalty  to  their  cultural  community,  and  to 
civic,  social  and  moral  values  (Rapports,  pp.  111-112). 

Hebert  (Rapports,  pp.  141,  142)  notes  the  heterogeneous  nature  of 
the  Francophone  community  in  a  minority  environment,  with  its  variety 
of  cultures  and  races,  and  the  complementarity  of  citizenship 
education  and  intercultural  education.  Hebert  quotes  three  studies 
(Rapports,  pp.1 46-1 47)  that  show  generational  differences  in  terms  of 
attachment,  social  civic  participation  and  identity  construction. 
Immigrant  parents  use  and  develop  attachment  to  their  cultural  group 
and  remain  somewhat  estranged  from  the  new  society.  Young  people 
develop  a  certain  distance  from  the  ethnic  group  and  acquire  a  greater 
sensitivity  to  citizenship  than  the  first  generation. 

Page  (Rapports,  p.  142)  indicates  that  pluralistic  citizenship  involves 
intercultural  harmony,  interaction  and  relationship,  participation  and 
civic  commitment,  better  understanding  of  cultures,  and  state  support 
for  individuals  in  their  cultural  efforts.  He  states  that  the  new 
citizenship  calls  on  intercultural  relations  and  participation  among 
individuals  to  focus  on  their  common  interests  and  not  on  their 
respective  cultures.  He  adds  that  a  multicultural  society  must 
recognize  and  accept  its  complex  collective  identity  as  defined  by 
references  which  encourage  unity  and  reflect  its  diversity. 

For  Hebert  (Rapports,  pp.  143-145),  citizenship  in  a  multicultural,  post- 
modern, multinational  society  includes  multiple  identifications,  mobility, 
openness,  diversity  and  social  participation.  This  type  of  citizenship 
focuses  on  identity  and  social  participation.  Hebert  proposes  four 
interrelated  pedagogical  principles:  the  complementary  nature  of 
people's  rights  and  responsibilities,  respect  and  acceptance  of 
diversity,  collective  identity  shaping  based  on  dialectic  and 
participation,  and  development  of  a  cultural  conscience  and 
competencies.  Hohl  (Rapports,  p.  146)  indicates  that  some  teachers 
may  have  difficulty  being  open  to  diversity  because  of  their  own 
experiences  as  members  of  a  minority  group. 
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Implications 


Outcomes  for  the  Western  Canadian  Protocol  Social  Studies  Common 
Curriculum  Framework  (K- 12)  for  Francophone  students  should: 


•  reflect  the  role  of  history,  the  construction  of  knowledge,  and  the 
development  of  critical  thinking,  sound  judgment,  listening,  speaking 
and  debating  competencies  as  major  contributors  to  citizenship 
education 

•  address  the  notion  of  asserting  differences  (pedagogie  de  la 
difference)  as  a  promising  trend  for  dealing  with  pluralism 

•  support  active,  participatory,  project-based  and  discovery 
approaches  and  the  practice  of  rights  and  responsibilities  in  the 
classroom,  at  home,  at  school  and  at  the  community  level 

•  support  the  development  of  skills  for  living  together,  and  the 
development  of  social  cohesion  through  adherence  to  common 
democratic,  societal  and  cultural  values. 
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Orientations  and  approaches  in  social  studies  for  meeting  the 
needs  of  Francophone  students  living  in  a  minority  milieu 

This  section,  which  is  not  exhaustive,  deals  with  some  orientations  and 
approaches  that  are  promising  for  Francophone  students  living  in  a 
minority  milieu. 

In  Section  3  of  this  document,  the  importance  of  active  and  meaningful 
exploration  of  one's  community  in  all  its  dimensions  is  noted  as  a 
potential  builder  of  social  and  collective  identity  and  belonging 
(pedagogie  du  lieu  et  pedagogie  de  la  decouverte).  The  context  within 
which  students  live  -  their  own  community  -  is  significant  for  identity 
building  and  citizenship  development.  Students  construct  their  identity 
according  to  their  own  perceptions  of  themselves  and  the  perceptions 
that  others  have  of  them.  This  is  particularly  important  for  students 
living  in  a  Francophone  environment,  for  it  is  the  milieu  that  grants 
them  their  minority  feeling/status.  By  exploring  their  community, 
students  come  to  understand  the  impact  it  has  on  them,  evaluate  their 
position  and  discover  what  needs  to  be  done  (Rapports,  p.  128). 

The  role  and  mandate  of  Francophone  schools  as  centres  for  cultural 
and  community  integration  and  building  is  discussed  in  Section  1. 
Partnership  between  schools  and  community  institutions  contributes 
to  the  building  of  a  common,  shared,  collective  cultural  identity,  and 
fosters  students'  affective  development  (security,  renewal,  openness), 
autonomy  and  empowerment  (Rapports,  p.  130  -  Pedagogie 
communautaire).  Approaches  should  support  community  and  student 
participation  in  authentic  and  varied  community  projects,  activities, 
actions  and  community  service.  These  could  include  case  studies 
involving  real  issues,  problem  solving,  simulations,  group  work, 
cooperative  actions,  visits,  role  playing,  use  of  local  experts  and 
authentic  documents,  analysis,  and  a  variety  of  reports  (Rapports,  p. 
131). 

In  search  of  a  model  that  is  holistic  and  sensitive  to  the  different 
variations  of  the  "mother  tongue,"  Cazabon  (Rapports,  p.  137) 
proposes  a  mother  tongue  teaching-learning  approach  (didactique) 
that  includes  three  major  fields  -  language,  thought  and  culture  within 
a  constructivist  approach.  Hebert  (Rapports,  p.  138)  indicates  that  this 
model  allows  for  interdisciplinary  integration  and  the  addition  of  a 
fourth  field,  namely  social  studies/citizenship  education  and  its 
fundamental  concepts. 

Hebert  (Rapports,  pp.  147-148)  suggests  that  Francophone  schools 
try  to  help  students  become  global  citizens,  without  losing  their  roots, 
and  participate  actively  in  their  local  community  as  well  as  in  the 
nation's  life.  The  mission  of  education  is  to  help  students  achieve 
fulfillment  and  autonomy.  Ouellet  and  Benoit  (Rapports,  pp.  149-151) 
suggest  that,  to  develop  responsible  citizenship  competencies  within  a 
global  perspective,  schools  must  pay  attention  to  their  policies, 
climate,  pedagogies,  approaches  and  practices.  Schools  must  ensure 
that  students  have  the  benefit  of  active,  meaningful,  concrete 
experiences;  a  variety  of  pedagogical  approaches  and  techniques, 
content  and  values;  the  practice  of  democracy;  participation  in 
classroom,  school  and  community  activities;  and  continued  profes- 
sional development  and  evaluation. 


Section  5 


Orientations  and 
approaches 
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The  UNESCO  Delors  Commission  (Rapport,  p.  152)  suggests  that 
programs  and  pedagogies  should  rest  upon  four  bases: 

•  to  learn  to  know 

•  to  learn  to  do 

•  to  learn  to  live  together 

•  to  learn  to  be. 

Hebert  (Rapports,  p.  153)  stresses  that  the  survival  of  the 
Francophone  community  depends  on  its  ability  to  live  together  with 
others  in  Canada  and  in  the  world  -  to  know  and  understand  others 
and  be  able  to  negotiate  with  them.  The  future  of  the  community  rests 
on  its  capacity  to  take  charge,  have  autonomy  and  awareness,  have 
good  judgment,  be  empowered,  have  cooperative  skills  and  be  able  to 
face  up  to  challenges. 

The  importance  of  the  constructivist  theory  for  Francophone  students 
is  mentioned  several  times  in  this  document.  Construction  of  identity 
and  culture  for  students  in  a  minority  environment  is  mentioned  in  the 
findings  in  Section  1.  Culture  and  language  are  intrinsically  related, 
and  construction  of  meaning  is  the  basis  for  teaching  and  learning  in 
the  Cadre  commun  de  resultats  d'apprentissage  en  frangais  langue 
premiere  (M-12).  Construction  of  historical  knowledge  and  understan- 
ding, and  constructing  interpretation  of  the  past  and  of  the  present  to 
prepare  for  citizenship  in  a  post-modern  society  are  mentioned  in  the 
research  in  Sections  3  and  4. 


Implications  Outcomes  for  the  Western  Canadian  Protocol  Social  Studies  Common 

Curriculum  Framework  (K-12)  for  Francophone  students  should 
support  approaches  that  engage  students  in  exploring  community  and 
in  establishing  partnerships  with  the  community. 

Outcomes  for  the  Western  Canadian  Protocol  Social  Studies  Common 
Curriculum  Framework  (K-12)  for  Francophone  students  should 
support  a  constructivist  approach  to  learning  as  a  means  to  facilitate 
the  integration  of  language  development. 

Outcomes  for  the  Western  Canadian  Protocol  Social  Studies  Common 
Curriculum  Framework  (K-12)  for  Francophone  students  should 
support  pedagogical  approaches  and  practices  that  help  to  develop 
active,  responsible  and  participating  citizens  who  know  how  to  be,  how 
to  act  and  how  to  live  together. 
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